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PLEASURE DATES 











NOVEMBER 8tH NEW ORLEANS 
NOVEMBER 7TH SAN FRANCISCO 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 
INITIAL TRIPS ON THE DATES AND FROM THE TERMI- 
NALS ABOVE MENTIONED, FOR THE SEASON 1900-01, OF 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 




















FROM NEW ORLEANS— MONDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


MAGNIFICENT “WINTER TEMPERATURE 
NEW EQUIPMENT ALWAYS ABOVE PAR”’ 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAT 

















HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
ATY LINE :-x 
TEXAS RAILWAT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 





Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas St. Louis, Mo. 


We don’t call it ‘‘ limited ’’ 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x0 PACIFIC COAST 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. 
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The Illinois Central also maintains double daily service between New 
Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago; and, in connec- 
tion with the Southern Pacific runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
a through 










_______,, 


‘TOURIST SLEEPING CAR THE YEAR ROUND 


/¢ CHlCGAGO ~: 


—>+—— AND TO 


_ GIINGIININANr 


__Vt-NEW ORLEANS ~ 































AGENCIES OF THE ILLINO TRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 


cities: San Francisco, Portland, geles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. r. J. HUDSON, Tratlic Manager. 
M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CONSULT A CALENDAR 
TO FIND OUT WHEN THE 


“OVERLAND LIMITED” 
teaves tHe PACIFIC COAST 


UNION DOUBLE DRAWING ROOM 
THE ONLY PAC! FIC PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
: WIDE VESTIBULE 
DIRECT ROUTE 
ACROSS 
THE ROCKIES 


DINING CARS 
MEALS A LA CARTE 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
STEAM HEAT 
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| 
| 
WESTBOUND | 
| 
Lv. CHICAGO. cC.&N.W.RY. 6.30 PM SUN MON Tue WED THU Fri Sat 
Lv. COUNCIL BLurrs U.P,R.R. 7.45 am MON Tue WED THU FRI Sat SUN 
Lv. OMAHA...---- . so 8.20 am MoN Tue WED THu Fri Sat SuN | 
Lv. CHEVENNE.....---.----- A 8.50 pm MON Tue WED THU FRI Sat SUN | 
AR.OGDEN .--:-:-- ee * 1.15 pm Tue WED TrHu Fri Sat SUN MON | 
AR. SALT LAKE City. °o.S.L. 3.00 pm TUE WED THu Fri Sat SUN MON || 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO -::---- *S.P.cO. 5.15 pm Wed THU FRI Sat SUN Mon TUE | 
ArR.LOS ANGELES. . * 7.45 am THu Fai Sat SUN MON Tue WED 
EASTBOUND 
Lv. Los ANGELES -:- S.P.cO. 7.00 pm SUN MON Tue WED THU Fri Sat 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO us 10.00 am MON Tue WED THU FRI Sat SUN 
AR. SACRAMENTO 12.50 pm MON Tue WED THu FRI Sat SuN 
Lv. SALT LAKE City 0.S.L. 12.30 pm Tue WED THU FRI Sat SUN MON 
Lv. OGDEN . U.P. R.R. 2.15 Pm Tue WED THu FRI Sat SUN MON 
AR. CHEYENNE 6.40 am WED THU FRI Sat SUN MON Tue 
AR. OMAHA... 7.35 pm WED THU Fri Sat SUN MON Tue 
AR. COUNCIL BLUFFS 3 8.00 pm WED THU FRI Sat SUN MON Tue 
AR. CHICAGO - c.&N.W. RY. 9.30 am THU FRI Sat SUN MON TUE WED 
FOR TIME TABLES FOLDERS, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS DESCRIPTIVE OF THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED, CALL ON YOUR NEAREST AGENT OR ADDRESS 
E. L. LOMAX, Generat PASSENGER anv Ticket AGent, OMAHA, NEB. 
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Orange Growing District on Garth 


Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 
$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to wanes —. -_ 
us spoke Chaun- 
Che Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 
a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not — " . 
A few facts about Riverside that will 
Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 


with beautiful homes. ro 
, " . he area within the 
Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very tittle dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems ee 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the = a pn 4 = invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen P 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
mage Lawn Tennis i The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- P P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any [Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


P. S. Castleman, Seeretary 


Riverside, California 
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VOL. V. NO. 6. 


OCTOBER, 1900. 


My TRIP TO KINGS RIVER CANYON. 


By DR. JOSEPH LECONTE. 
Professor of Geology and Natural History, University of California. 


ROM time to time, the yearning for camp- 

F life and mountain scenery comes upon me 
and must be satisfied. Thus was it with 

me in theearly days of June last. I hadalready 
camped many times in the High Sierra. | had 
explored all the famous regions from Yosemite 
northward; but I had not yet visited the finest 
of all, viz., the King’s River Canyon and the 
lofty peaks in that vicinity. My camping 
days cannot last much longer. 1! must see this 
region before I give up entirely ; and it must, | 
suppose, be now or never. Every camping 





trip heretofore has been a renewal of my life. 
From every contact with Mother Earth, Antzeus- 
like, | have risen refreshed and invigorated. 
The longing for open-air life and mountain 
glory, for roaring cataract and leaping fall, 
was again upon me. So, in spite of warnings 
of friends that the trip would be too hard for 
me, | determined to try once more. 

I have just returned (July 20, 1900) trom a six 
weeks’ camp with my son, J. N. LeConte, in the 
Canyon, up Bubb’s Creek, and onward to the 
crest of the Sierras at Kearsarge Pass, 12,000 








J.N. LeConte, Photo 


OUR CAMP. 
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feet above sealevel. My expectations have been 
more than realized. My health has been abso- 
lutely perfect. I enjoyed intensely every step 
of the journey, and in some parts, as we ap- 
proached the summit, the exhilaration of spirit 
and exultation of mind was such as I had not 
felt before for ten years. 1 /fe/¢ as if I could 
climb the highest peaks, but, of course, | knew 
better than to try anything so foolish. | left 
that to the younger members of the party. | 
only went where my horse could carry me. 
Our party consisted of four—my son and 
myself, my daughter, Mrs. Furman, and Miss 
Helen Gompertz — just the ideal number and 
the ideal constitution of a camping party. The 
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the same day. By this arrangement we gained 
one full day, and also avoided both the heat of 
the stage ride by day and the annoyance of a 
stay over night at Sanger and again at Mill- 
wood. 

After some delay in getting things together, 
in packing and changing civilized clothing 
for “camp duds,” we got off about 4 P. M.— 
my son, Joe, and Helen on foot and leading the 
two pack mules, and my daughter and myself 
on horseback. Starting so late, our first day’s 
journey was purely nominal —only to get away 
from the busy haunts of men to the peace of 
nature—from the heat and dust and turmoil 
of traffic to coolness and cleanness of forests. 











J. N. LeConte, Photo. 


drudgery was fairly divided. The wood-gath- 
ering, firing, and attending to horses and mules 
was undertaken by my son; the cooking, etc., 
by the ladies, while | was regarded as the 
guest of the party. Nowhere more than in 
camp does true womanly refinement show itself. 
In spite of the unfavorable conditions, our ladies 
never wholly lost that neatness and tidiness so 
dear to the heart of every true woman. 

We started from Berkeley June 7, 8:30 A. M., 
and reached Sanger the same day, 5 P. M. By 
special arrangement previously made we imme- 
diately took a night stage for Millwood. Stop- 
ping four or five hours at Dunlap’s for rest and 
sleep and breakfast, we reached Millwood about 
11 A. M. of the eighth, and started on the trail 








KINGS RIVER CANYON. 


We, therefore, went only three miles and 
camped. From Millwood to our camp in the 
canyon is about thirty-five miles. The usual 
time for pack trains is two days. We were 
four days on thetrail. We were detained every 
day by an afternoon thunderstorm and hail. 
1 was not sorry for this, as it compelled easy 
stages and did not at all interfere with open- 
air sleeping. A small ‘‘A’’ tent protected our 
provisions, bedding and ourselves during the 
storm, which never lasted more than an hour 
or two and left the air fresher and the scenery 
more beautiful. Only once did we attempt to 
go on in the afternoon, and then we all got 
drenched. But he is no camper, whose spirit 
does rise with every discomfort and difficulty. 
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J.N. LeConte, Photo. 


That very evening was to me perhaps the most 
hilarious of the whole trip. As usual, nobody 
was any the worse for the soaking. 

On the second day we passed through the 
Big Tree Grove, and here we had a striking 
object lesson on the necessity of reservations. 
The outskirts of the original grove was a 
scene of horrible desolation, ruin and ugliness. 
The ground was strewed with the mangled re- 
mains of once grand sequoias —each one the 
growth of thousands of years. It was literally 
a slaughter pen. As we passed on, next came 
the reservation line, and suddenly, as if by 
magic, all is beauty and grandeur and delight. 
I know that much may be said in justifica- 
tion of such butchery. It is true that forests 
were made for man, not man for forests; it 
is true that trees are for human use. But 
there are esthetic uses as well as commercial 
uses— uses for the spiritual wealth of @//, as 
well as for the material wealth of some. It 
may be, indeed, that commercial uses must take 
precedence of all other uses; but even here is a 
rational as well as a wasteful use, a use not 
only for zow, but for all time; not for this 
generation only, but for all generations. The 
forests are the property of the nation. Gener- 
ation after generation passes, but the national 
life continues. As the wise man differs from 
the fool chiefly in thoughtful provision for the 
future, so a nation is wise in proportion as it 
husbands its resources, and uses them in such 
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wise as to continue and increase them. Like 
the prodigal son, the nation has wasted his 
substance in riotous living, careless of the fu- 
ture, and only now, when nearly all is spent, is 
coming to himself and recognizing that trees also 
are a crop worth cultivating. 

The Big Trees here do not occur in isolated 
groves consisting mainly of this species alone 
—as in Mariposa and Calaveras — but are more 
scattered among other competing species of coni- 
fers. But they are everywhere easily recog- 
nized by their smooth brownish yellow, nearly 
cylindrical trunks, limbless for one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty feet. Some of them in this 
grove are magnificent specimens. The General 
Grant is, I think, the finest I have yet seen. Itis 
certainly far more perfect, and probably larger, 
too, than the Grizzly Giant of Mariposa. We 
find abundant evidence here that the species is 
not dying out, as many suppose, but is still 
vigorous and successfully holding its own in 
the struggle for life with other species. Trees 
of all sizes and ages, from sprouting seedlings, 
vigorous saplings, stately monarchs and decay- 
ing giants are seen on every side. It is true 
that at one time, several millions of years ago, 
sequoias were far more abundant and diversified 
in species than they are now (more than fifty 
fossil species are known) and also far more 
widely diffused (they prevailed at that time all 
over the northern parts of North America and 
Eurasia). It is true that during the glacial 
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period they were pushed southward by the 
rigor of the climate far beyond their natural 
limits and all the species destroyed except two, 
and that these two on the retreat of the ice- 
sheet were left stranded here in California 
alone —the Big Trees on the slopes of the Sierra 
and the Redwood on the Coast Range. It is 
true therefore that they are a mere remnant of 
what they were, and it is this, indeed, that 
invests them with so peculiar an interest; but 
where conditions are favorable they yet have 
every appearance of abounding vitality. Geo- 
logically, they may be called a dying species, 
as are also the Liquidambar and the Lirioden- 
dron of the East, but surely not in any sense 
of human chronology. 

On the third day we got our first really fine 
view of some of the highest peaks — Mt. 
Gardiner, 14,000 feet high. Mt. King, less 
lofty, but whose Matterhorn-like peak defied 
the utmost efforts of the climber, until over- 
come last year by Prof. Brown of Stanford ; 
and far beyond these, on the very crest of the 
range, the sharp, jagged, pinnacled, splintered 
peaks of the Palisades, the roughest, the most 
unexplored and therefore the most enticing 
region in all the Sierra. 

On the fourth day we nooned at Summit 
Meadow, only a mile from the margin of the 
canyon, and could easily have pushed on and 
reached Fox, at the bottom of the canyon, that 
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afternoon; but our Kings River camp was six 


miles up the canyon —a long ride. Besides, 
there was the usual thunder shower in the af- 
ternoon, so we determined to camp here and 
make an early start next morning and reach 
final camp by noon next day. After the storm 
we walked tothe verge of the canyon and took 
our first view —a sunset view — both of the 
canyon itself and of the surrounding peaks, the 
goal of our desires. Barring the wonderful 
falls, the view will compare well with that of 
Yosemite from Inspiration Point or Eagle Point. 
Next day, down, down, back and forth, zigzag, 
3500 feet descent in three or four miles to the 
floor of the valley. Here we found several 
houses, now deserted, and a rough and very 
precarious-looking suspension bridge across the 
river, put up by Mr. Fox of Millwood. After 
a little refreshment, and especially drinking 
deeply of the delicious water of the river, we 
crossed, one by one, the bridge, and easily 
reached our camp, six miles farther, by noon. 
The afternoon hail storms continued two days 
after we reached camp, but after that the seren- 
ity was perfect all the time. 

Our permanent camp, selected by Joe, was 
in a thick grove of pines on the very banks of 
the river and immediately beneath the highest 
peak —‘‘ Grand Sentinel’’— of the walls of 
the canyon. This wonderful peak rises an al- 
most sheer, vertical precipice 3500 feet above 
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BULLFROG LAKE. 
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the river. There is nothing in Yosemite finer. 

Prof. Magee and his party had occupied 
our camp until a few days previously, when 
he moved up the canyon about one and a 
half miles. They left it in a neat condition, 
‘‘swept and garnished,’”’ with rough table and 
seats and many other conveniences of which 
we were glad to avail ourselves. The river, 
swift everywhere, became, just below our 
camp, a roaring, foaming cascade which, by 
day, charmed us with its ever-changing form, 
and by night lulled us into deeper and sweeter 
sleep. In this delightful place we remained 
two weeks. It would have been tedious for 
the younger members of the party to have 
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nature is no solitude. Sometimes | strolled 
down to the cascade just below the camp, or to 
the falls of Granite Creek, and would sit for 
hours studying the rock structure of this region 
and trying to solve the problem of the origin 
of the canyon, or else merely musing, day- 
dreaming, or even dozing, but always taking in 
great health-giving draughts of pure air and 
bright sunshine. Sometimes | strolled up the 
canyon and visited other camps —the Magees, 
the Hathaways, the Kanawyers. Often my 
daughter stayed with me. Then we took 
longer walks, or else took the opportunity to 
bake a fine batch of biscuits for the more ad- 
venturous when they returned. 
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remained inactive so long. Every day or two 
they went off on some excursion while | kept 
camp. Sometimes they climbed half way up 
the north wall in order to get a fine view of 
the more picturesque south wall. Sometimes 
they climbed the highest points of the south 
wall, for e. g., ‘‘Grand Sentinel,’’ 3500 feet. 
Sometimes they took longer trips, as, for ex- 
ample, to top of Goat Mountain, from which is 
obtained a magnificent view of the High Sierra. 
Sometimes they explored Paradise Canyon, the 
northern fork of Kings River. These excur- 
sions would occupy sometimes a day, some- 
times several days. Meanwhile I was left alone 
to struggle with the environment. This was 
no hardship to me. To be alone with grand 
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At the end of two weeks we pushed on up the 
main canyon to the forks, then up the eastern 
branch —Bubb’s Creek, and still onward to 
the crest at Kearsarge Pass, 12,000 feet above 
sea level. The trail up Bubb’s Creek Canyon 
is very steep and rough. | feared that the day’s 
ride would severely test my strength, but, on 
the contrary, the scenery was so grand and be- 
coming grander at every step, the air so stimu- 
lating and cool, the continuous roaring cascade 
so exhilarating, that | was actually fresher at 
the end than at the start. Such is the influence 
of mind over body. Prof. Magee and his party 
had preceded us by three or four days, and now 
awaited us in a beautiful camp just below the 
falls of Bubb’s Creek. They welcomed us 
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with shouts, and also more substantially with 
abundance of delicious trout for dinner. We 
camped with them that night and the next fore- 
noon, and they went on with us in the after- 
noon of the twenty-eighth. The distance to 
Kearsarge Pass is only about ten miles, but the 








EAST VIDETTE FROM BULLFROG LAKE, 


grade is very steep and the trail very rough. 
We therefore took it by very easy stages, stop- 
ping over night at ‘* Vidette Meadow,”’ a beau- 
tiful place overlooked by the two splendid 
peaks, North and South Vidette. Next day 
we easily reached Bullfrog Lake and made 
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UNIVERSITY PEAK FROM KEARSARGE LAKE. 
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Thors, Photo, JOSEPH LECONTE, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 


Professor of Geology and Natural History, University of California. 
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camp within a mile or two of Kearsarge Pass. 

On the whole way up Bubb’s Creek to Kear- 
sarge Pass, the trail becomes steeper and 
rougher, cascades and falls more frequent and 
more beautiful, and the scenery grander and 
more impressive, until finally, as we approached 
the summit, I could not refrain from screaming 
with delight. The mountain splendor reached 
its climax at ‘‘ Bullfrog Lake” (a most un- 
romantic and inappropriate name, but a glori- 
ous place). After making camp and a hasty 
lunch here, we went on with Professor and 
Mrs. Magee about two miles to the Pass, about 
12,000 feet above sea level. Here on the bare 
rock (for it is above timber line), on the sharp 
knife-edge of the Pass, with barely standing 
room for two or three persons; in the midst of 
an unrivaled panoramic view, with the eastern 
plains spread out as a map Sooo feet below, 
and only ten miles distant, and the highest 
peaks of Sierra standing about us as silent 
witnesses, we took leave — somewhat dramatic 
leave —of Prof. Magee and his party, they go- 
ing down by steep grade to Independence, and 
we back two miles to our camp on Bullfrog 
Lake. We watched their diminishing forms as 
they descended the steep grade, winding slowly 
around a little, frozen, glacial lake nestled in a 
rock-basin immediately below us, almost at our 
feet, until they disappeared from view ; then 
turned regretfully about and descended to our 
camp. 


MOUNTAIN. 


At this beautiful place — the most beautiful | 
have yet seen in the Sierra— we camped nearly 
a week. The lake, 11,000 feet above sea level, 
stands in an amphitheatre completely sur- 
rounded by the highest peaks of this the most 
alpine portion of the Sierra. On the east, the 
sharp, jagged, castellated, pinnacled, splintered 
peaks of Kearsarge; then going round south- 
ward, the symmetric, conical, towering form of 
University Peak, 14,000 feet high, then Stan- 
ford Peak equally lofty, and Mt. Keith still 
loftier, 14,200 feet, then the fine outlines of the 
videttes; then southwestward the grand, mas- 
sive form of Mt. Brewer with its great cirque 
filled with snow from which emerges a fine 
glacier. On the northwest Charlotte Peak, 
with Charlotte Lake at its foot, and all the fine 
peaks of Sierra in panoramic view from its 
summit. Several of these peaks — Charlotte 
Peak, Mt. Keith, etc.— were ascended by the 
younger members of our party, while | kept 
camp and strolled around the lake enjoying the 
incomparable scenery. 

About July 4th, we started back, stopping a 
few days at our previous camp at Vidette 
Meadow, visiting the beautiful falls at this 
point, and climbing some of the neighboring 
peaks, and then returned to our camp in Kings 
River Canyon, July oth, after an absence of 
two weeks. These two weeks were the most 
delightfu! of our whole trip. 1 could not have 


imagined that I could still enjoy anything so 
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much. | felt an exhilaration of spirit such as 
1 did not believe possible. It was a real re- 
newal of my vitality, and to some degree of my 
youth. 

Such is a brief account of the trip—too brief 
I fear to bring out the real spirit of camp life. 
But there are some points on which | must 
dwell alittle more. The reader will naturally 
ask, ‘‘How does Kings River compare with 
Yosemite as to ov7gin, as to beauty and as to 
the pleasures of camp life?” 

1. Origin—There can be no doubt that 
Kings River Canyon belongs to the same type 
as Yosemite and Hetchhetchy. They are all 
Yosemites, 7. ¢., vallevs with vertical walls 
and flat floors, as contrasted with the usual 
V-shaped valleys of mountains generally. In 
Kings River the walls are equally high and 
equally vertical, and the floor similarly, al- 
though not equally, flat. In both cases, too, 
the exceptional verticality is due to a similar 
rock-structure, viz., a vertical vock-jointing 
or rough vock-cleavage, characteristic of the 
granite in these regions, and even more con- 
spicuous about Kings River than at Yosemite. 
The concentric, onion-like structure which de- 
termines the domes is seen here also, as in 
Yosemite, although the resulting domes are not 
so numerous and symmetric. In both cases the 
main canyon divides into two great branches —- 
the Tenaya and the Vernal-Nevada branches 
in the one case and Bubb’s Creek and Paradise 
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Canyons in the other. In both cases, too, the 
grandeur of the cliffs reach a climax just where 
the main canyon and the branches meet. In 
both cases the marks of glacial occupancy are 
visible, but these are far more conspicuous and 
on a grander scale in Kings River. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that the origin or mode 
of formation of these canyons is the same. 
For my views on this much-discussed subject 
| must refer the reader to an article entitled, 
‘‘Transverse Mountain Vallevs,’’ etc., in the 
University Chronicle for December, 1898. To 
discuss it here would carry us much too far afield. 

2. Scenic Beauty— Doubtless, for aggrega- 
tion of striking features within a limited area, 
and especially for the splendor of its many 
waterfalls, Yosemite stands unrivalled, not 
only in California but in the world. But there 
is a peculiar, though gentler charm, also, in 
the foaming rapids so characteristic of Kings 
River and its branches. If Yosemite is far su- 
perior in its falls, and also in its extensive 
meadows and the variety of its foliage, Kings 
River is far superior in its surrounding moun- 
tain scenery. Kings River Canvon branches 
and re-branches, becoming deeper and wider 
and grander until it deplovs and loses itself 
among the highest peaks and grandest scenery 
of the Sierra. Taking one typical example 
from each region, the scenery about Tuolumne 
Meadows is not to be compared to that about 
Bullfrog Lake. 
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3. Healthfulness—\n this regard | believe 
Kings River Canyon is much superior, because 
itis drier. The fall of the Merced River in the 
Yosemite proper is only about eight feet in as 
many miles. In the same distance the Kings 





PINNACLES. 


River falls about five hundred feet. I have 
always been perfectly healthy in camp, but 
it seems to me | was especially so in this 
camp. 

4. Pleasures of Camp Life—The true 
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camping party is sufficient unto itself. The 
camp life is a complete contrast with the con- 
ventional life. Its delight consists in being for 
a time away from the busy haunts of men and 
alone with untamed nature. The true camper 
prefers that there beno other party near. Other 
campers, a mile or so off, and an occasional visit, 
if they are good campers, are well enough, and 
even, perhaps, increases the pleasure, but are 
not necessary. In this | need hardly say Kings 
River is infinitely superior; nature there has 
not yet been defiled by the presence of man. 
In early days, when I first visited it, 2. e., in 
*70 and ’72, when you could not get into it 
except by trail, Yosemite, too, was pure and 
undefiled, but now it is overrun with tourists 
and sophisticated with conventional fashions. 
In Kings River, and especially in Bubb’s Creek 
Canyon and Bullfrog Lake, we find only abso- 
lute nature, unmodified except by the roughest 
trails possible for mules. Bothin healthfulness 
and in the delights of solitary companionship 
with grand naiure the Kings River region is 
now the ideal camping ground. 

5. Game and Fish—But many men go 
into camp mainly for hunting and fishing. | 
fully sympathize with this passion, for I, too, 


BREWER FROM BULLFROG 
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have been a ‘‘ mighty hunter”? in my time. | 


now enjoy the mountain scenery more, although 
I confess that the fruits of the hunting and 
fishing are not without a certain charm when 
suitably prepared and served. For those fond of 
fish and game (and who are not?) Kings River is 
the place. Hunting is, of course, forbidden in 
Yosemite, and properly so. Fishing is allowed, 
‘*catch who catch can,” but I confess I never 
could catch any. They are scarce and shv. 
But in Kings River region the mountains are 
full of grouse and mountain quail, and the 
streams abound in trout. Although not seek- 
ing them at all, my son got ten grouse. Again, 
although we spent little time in fishing, we had 
all the trout we wanted. They were especially 
abundant and fine as we went towards the head- 
waters, 7. é., in Bubb’s Creek, and especially in 
the little streams running into Bullfrog Lake 
from the melting snows of the summit peaks. 
Nor was big game wanting. Without turning 
at all out of our way we saw both deer and 
bear, but brought home no trophies of buck- 
horn or bear skin. The ladies, however, had 
their trophies in the way of six or seven rattle- 
snake skins, of which they will make orna- 
mental belts. 
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BORDERS OF TWO REPUBLICS, 


By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Conquest of Arid America,” 


E sat that afternoon on the broad 
W veranda of a house on the bank of a 
great river. It was perfect October 
weather —the sky cloudless, the dry, sweet 
air stirred gently by the breath of a breeze 
from the gulf, the sun slowly creeping down 
toward the mountains, which made a ragged 
edge of the horizon, their foothills already 
deeply shadowed by the first touch of twilight. 
Around us, on every side, stretched the primeval 
desert, wrapped in sunshine and in silence. 
But just where we sat the desert had been 
vanquished for a’space of one hundred and 
thirty acres. Here were the deep green of 
alfalfa fields and the long lines of vineyard 
and orchard. The air was fragrant with odors 
of growing oranges, lemons and 
limes. On the bottom lands be- 
low we could see the Mexican 
laborers harvesting the crops. 
And beyond them the Rio Colo- 
rado, sweeping swiftly toward 
the Gulf of California. Miles 
below, where the slanting sun 
fell fully across its course, the 
murky waters were transformed 
to a pathway of rippling gold. 
From our oasis on the Arizona 
side we could look across the 
stream to the most famous of all 
the waste places in America — the 
Colorado Desert. It lay there 
in the gathering gloom, stretch- 
ing away from the river to the 
mountains, a vast and myster- 
ious blank awaiting the makers 
of history. Thousands of trans- 
continental travelers know it by 
sight, and millions of readers 
know it byname. But our little 
party, some from the Atlantic 
and some from the Pacific Coast, 
had assembled here because we 
wished to know it by contact and 
to solve the mystery of its final utility to man. 
“Optimists” you exclaim, lifting the eye- 
brows of surprise and a glimmer of sarcasm at 
the corners of the mouth. Yes, of course, it is 
only the optimist who extends the frontier of 
civilization. Columbus was an optimist. So 
were the men who crossed the Alleghenies to 
find a better land than their fathers had occu- 
pied on the sea coast. So, too, were those who 
banished the old ‘‘ deserts’’ from the school 
geographies by planting the corn belt and the 
wheat belt in the rich bosom of the Mississippi 
Valley. It has curiously happened that the 
fairest spots on this new continent of ours have 
been those which we used to regard as the most 
worthless. This is due to the prejudices we 
inherit from our earliest American ancestors. 
They came from the humid regions of Europe 


and settled in the humid regions of America. 
They became so accustomed to hewing the 
forest in order to make a clearing for the first 
planting that when their descendants, genera- 
tions later, began the settlement of lowa they 
sought out the wooded lands, cutting down 
trees and pulling stumps, though surrounded 
by millions of acres that stood ready for the 
plow. They shook their wise old heads and 
remarked, ‘‘ Land that won’t grow trees won’t 
grow anything.’’ But in time they learned 
that God made different conditions in the new 
country, and that these conditions were not 
necessarily worse because they were different. 
After a while they discovered that they were 
actually better. 





AT YUMA, 


Hence, it is easy for any one, who knows 
what miracles have been wrought in our far 
Western deserts during the last few years, to 
harbor the suspicion that the great, brown 
waste which lies on the borders of two re- 
publics, as voiceless now as the Mississippi 
Basin at the close of the Revolution, will 
some time be as densely populousas the lands of 
the Nile, as rich in industry as the Kingdom of 
Holland. If the ancient civilizations bloomed 
in the arid deserts —as Egypt, Asia Minor and 
Svria, and the classic lands of the Cartha- 
genians and Moors — why not the new? These 
were the questions we asked each other as we 
went to bed that night in our cots beneath the 
stars, for we preferred to sleep out of doors and 
mingle the breath of flowers and fruits with 
our dreams of this new conquest which had 
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tempted us into the untrodden fields of the 
Southwest. 


THE LITTLE CARAVAN STARTS. 


We awoke in the morning to find the same 
brilliant sun shining from the same unclouded 
sky. This is acountry where nothing is ever 
postponed on account of the weather. The 
ne’er-do-well, who, on being urged to save his 
money for a rainy day, replied, ‘‘ Guess you 
don’t know this country, stranger, it never 
rains here,’? was pretty nearly right in his 
meteorology, however much he may have erred 
in his philosophy of thrift. 

It was one o’clock in the afternoon when we 
were informed by the genial Mexican senor, 
who had acted as quartermaster, that our little 
caravan awaited us at the edge of the famous 
desert, across the river. 

We ferried over to the California shore, a 
distance of one-fifth of a mile, and saw the 
dark, deep water flowing uselessly to the ocean 
past an empire that has waited for centuries to 
feel the thrill of its living touch. It is likea 
stream of golden dollars which spendthrift 
Nature pours into the sea. Our little party of 
hopeful explorers had for its chieftain the in- 
domitable man who sees in the transformation 
of this mighty desert the crowning work of 
his life. The party included the efficient 
engineer upon whose surveys and technical 
studies the physical plan must be built. But 
rather more important for our present purpose 
were three humbler members of society, these 
were the Indian guide, the Mexican teamster 
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and the Chinese cook. With this international 
aggregation, to which we now added our 
American selves, we felt as truly cosmopolitan 
as did the allied armies of Europe on the field 
of Waterloo. Our caravan consisted of three 
stout wagons, with an abundance of cots, 
blankets, saddles and provisions. We headed 
southwest toward the boundary of Mexico, 
leaving the mighty river on the left. Almost 
immediately we entered dense growths of mes- 
quite trees and rank weeds of several varieties. 
The soil was arich, dark brown loam, formed 
by deposits of the river. Five miles from the 
place of starting we found ourselves on gravelly 
ground, where a range of rocky hills creep 
down tothe river’sedge. Another mile brought 
us to the melancholy town of El Rio. This 
little cluster of houses, originally built in con- 
nection with mining operations, is now deserted 
and dilapidated. 

We kept on south and were soon again upon 
good soil, level and wooded. This quickly led 
us to a spot of cultivated land, which had been 
made to blossom in the desert. It is known on 
the map as “‘ Hanlon’s,”’ which is the name of 
the man who made his home there. We ex- 
amined with much curiosity the results of his 
small cultivation. Our most interesting dis- 
covery was a group of date palms, from thirty 
to fifty feet high, bearing luxurious, ripening 
fruit. Very few people are aware that dates 
can be successfully grown in any part of this 
country, which simply goes to show that we 
are by no means fully acquainted with the 
marvelous territory we acquired from Mexico 
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through statesmanship and the sword. Mr. 
Hanlon told us that the date begins to bear 
when five years old, but not considerably until 
it is seven years old. We found that his prunes, 
figs, pomegranates, grapes, melons and garden 
vegetables were growing luxuriantly. By the 
time we had finished our study of the place we 
were quite prepared to believe Mr. Hanlon 
when he assured us that his garden had pro- 
duced green corn fit to eat forty days after 
planting. Insaying this it must be remembered 
that all the conditions here are utterly different 
from those which prevail in most all other 
parts of the United States. They are— but 
we will let the story unfold to you precisely as 
it did to us in the course of our expedition. 
We had proceeded but eight miles from 
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tain intruder the canal will reach hundreds of 
thousands of acres of valuable Mexican lands, 
which have been procured as a part of the 
foundation of this superb enterprise. 

On leaving Hanlon’s we passed southwesterly 
intoa mesquite forest on level, alluvial soil. 
The mesquite is a hardwood tree, growing in 
some places to the height of thirty or forty 
feet, with out-reaching branches which often 
present a total stretch of eighty-five feet. It 
was easy to forget now that we were in the 
desert and to imagine that we were approaching 
good cultivated orchards, for the mesquites 
looked much like almond trees in size and shape, 
while their leaves resembled those of the pepper 
trees, so common in California. And, indeed, 
these native orchards of the desert have a 

















DATE PALMS AT HANLON’S— HERE OLD OMAR COULD HAVE FOUND HAPPINESS. 


Yuma when we crossed the _ international 
boundary and found ourselves on the soil of 
our sister republic. We were now upon the 
large tract of Mexican land which is vitally 
related to the great enterprise we had come to 
explore. For although the mighty river is the 
gift of the snows which crown American moun- 
tains, thousands of miles to the northward, and 
although the major portion of the rich lands, 
which its waters will awaken to opulent life, 
lies also under the protection of our starry flag, 
Nature has decreed that the diverted stream 
must make its highway through these Mexican 
lands. One of the outlying barriers of the 
San Bernardino Mountains reaches a long arm 
across that national boundary and says to the 
canal builders: ‘*‘The longest way around is 
the shortest way home.”’ This is no drawback, 
however, for on skirting the feet of the moun- 


certain value apart from the shade and wood 
which they furnish. They bear two crops?a 
year of nutritive beans, which grow in long, 
white pods. Let no citizen of Boston get 
excited, these are not the beans of Beacon Hill. 
They are appreciated by animals, and we could 
hear our horses munching the sweet morsels 
throughout the silent night. The Indians also 
gather them and store them as they do corn. 
They grind them into flour, which they use for 
cake or bread. This graceful, useful tree we 
found to be the dominant forest adornment in 
all this country. Wherever we saw the mes- 
quite we were sure of good soil, and we named 
one particularly luxuriant growth of it Menlo 
Park. 

Soon after emerging from this natural park 
we encountered a curious house woven of arrow 
weed on a warp of willow poles. We found 
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ourselves in the presence of a Mexican revenue 
officer. But if Mexico had a tariff deficit, as 
fortunately she hasn’t, we contributed nothing 
to relieve her situation. The courteous official 
found nothing dutiable in our caravan, and 
soon bade us a friendly ‘‘Adios.”’ 

CAMPING IN THE WILDERNESS. 

We spread our cots that night on the banks 
of a dry river channel, under the shelter of the 
beautiful willows. You can never know what 
it is to rest until you sleep beneath the stars 
and fill your lungs with the wonderful air of 
the far Southwest. It is soft and dry and pure 
beyond anything that ever filled the chamber 
of a palace. When we awoke in the morning 
we felt that we had divested ourselves not 
merely of all the weariness of the previous day, 
but of the weariness of years. Joe Let, the 
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in this bank where, when the hour should 
strike, the children of men might draw their 
checks against it and never see them dishon- 
ored. For mile after mile we rode over this 
rich, sedimentary deposit, our wheels moving 
noiselessly as on a velvet carpet. Once we 
passed a little settlement of American Indians, 
who had come down to farm the damp Jand 
along the river, raising corn, melons, beans and 
wheat without irrigation. In the wild grasses 

we found much good forage for our horses. 
The second night we camped on the banks of 
the Padrones River. In crossing this stream 
the next morning we found it necessary to pack 
our provisions on the seats and swim the horses. 
Our Indian guide sat calmly in his saddle 
while his little horse paddled through the 
water. It is hardly necessary to remark that 
Indian guides are not afraid of damp feet. We 
came during the forenoon, to what 








BEARING DATE PALM—AN INDIAN RESTAURANT. 





Chinese cook, seemed to endorse this opinion as 
he watched us devour the breakfast he had 
cooked. 

We drove that forenoon through a growth of 
weeds so rank that at first it seemed almost to 
forbid progress. Some of the arrow weeds 
were fifteen feet high. Then we encountered 
large tracts of wild hemp, which reached the 
same prodigious dimensions. 

Everywhere the land was level and the soil 
rich almost beyond belief. And yet it is not 
strange, for this ‘‘ desert,”’ as we must call it in 
deference to the old prejudices, is the life-work 
of the Colorado River whose age surpasses that 
of athousand Methuselans. Through all these 
silent centuries of the past this wonderful river 
has been gathering the materials in its long 
course from the continent and depositing them 





is known as the Laguna Las Nidos, 
a small lake margined by a half a 
mile of level, swampy land covered 
with a green, rank growth of juicy 
grass, which horses and cattle eat 
greedily. Flocks of wild fowl rose 
from the lake as we approached. 
The scenery now grew constantly 
wilder and grander. We could see 
the grand heights of the Cocopah 
Mountains twenty-five miles west- 
erly, while willow and mesquite 
marked the horizon in all other 
directions. Some of the country 
strongly reminded us of the Santa 
Clara Valley in California. 

During the afternoon we found 
some uneven country, with genuine 
Cape Cod sand dunes. At night we 
heard the grateful sound of a water- 
fall, which proved to be the Pesca- 
dero, and here we camped for the 
night. While we retired to sleep, 
our Indian guide disappeared in the 
moonless darkness. 





STALWART SONS OF THE 
DESERT. 

The guide came back at breakfast 
time, but not alone; he was accom- 
panied by a gentleman who was 
introduced to us as Charley Coco- 
pah, a noble Indian standing six 
feet, eight inches high, with shoulders in 
proportion. He was now to serve as guide, 
for we were far beyond the ordinary haunts 
of white men and ina territory little known 
to our Yuma guide. In crossing the river 
Charley took the leader of our party, himself 
a six-footer, and carried him through the 
waters upon his shoulders. We were now 
in a region heavily wooded with willow and 
mesquite, but as plain and easy to Charley 
as Broadway to a New Yorker. During the 
forenoon we arrived at the Cocopah village, 
and were proudly introduced to Charley’s 
familv. It consisted of nine persons, includ- 
ing three young ladies, who slept under a 
flat roof of arrow weeds. The economy of 
their household was very simple. - Year after 
year, their routine is even less exciting than 
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he kept when he was a bov; this read: ‘‘Got 
up, washed, went to bed.’? Charley’s family 
get up. They go to bed. 

There are several worthless tribes of Indians 
in the Southwest, but the Cocopahs are really 
not in this class. They are peaceful, work- 
loving folk, who have earned their living by 
rude farming for generations. There are about 
two thousand of them in this locality, and they 
will make a useful class of laborers when the 
country is developed. We had eleven of these 
Indians as our guests at lunch. They had sold 
us eggs and chickens, which we gladly shared 
with them when served up by Joe Let in the 
highest style of his art. One of our guests 
was a beautiful maiden, as richly painted as 
any belle on the main thoroughfare of San 
Francisco, but with candid red and yellow, 


to get a photograph of the group, but they 
declined our proffered bribe. Indians believe 
that to submit to being photographed is sure 
death. We found the Cocopah country very 
interesting and readily capable of development. 

There was an abundance of green hemp and 
trees, of springs and flowing streams. Among 
other things we found a river of warm, mineral 
water, which might offer bathing facilities for 
thousands. This was explained by the close 
proximity of volcanoes. 


AMONG THE VOLCANOES, 


A little before sundown we reached the vol- 
canoes, which lie along the southwestern margin 
of the desert. We could see their geysers in 
active play. We madea night of it here, and 
called the place ‘“‘ Volcano Camp.” It was 
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really a charming locality. The soft, sweet 
atmosphere, the rich, level soil, the graceful! 
mesquite trees, the abundance of pure spring 
water, the warm river in which we took a 
plunge, the sky, alive with ducks, geese, storks 
and pelicans, and, finally, the glory of the 
sunset, painting the summits of the Cocopah 
Mountains with a flood of golden light —this 
was a combination which seemed to soothe the 
senses and fill us with inspiration. We felt as 
if we might be content to live here for ever. 

In the morning we crossed a stream known 
as Hardy’s Colorado, leaving our faithful 
Charley waving his adieus from the other side. 
We had now passed beyond the farthest point 
hitherto reached from Yuma. Before us on the 
north and west lay a tract of treeless, weedless 
and grassless waste. Sulphurous air and sul- 
phurous soil — this was the exp!anation of the 
utter lack of verdure. Hundreds of cone-like 
mounds, some six or eight feet high, and from 
one to a hundred feet in diameter belched forth 
sulphurous vapor and threw up a few feet of 
brown, muddy matter, making a strange vol- 
canic scene. Slowly and carefully we made 
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products of the soil. From this point we 
returned over much the same route to Yuma, 
reserving for our second expedition an explora- 
tion of the American part of the desert. 


ON THE AMERICAN SIDE. 


It was on the morning of a bright day, after 
a three days’ rest, that we set out from Yuma 
to complete our study of the great desert by 
exploring that portion of it which lies north of 
the national boundary. We had despatched a 
four-mule team with provisions the day before 
in order that we might travel quickly with a 
lighter outfit. The new journey took us again 
via El Rio and Hanlon’s, and around the spur 
of the mountains across the Mexican border. 
But we were soon heading northwesterly in 
the direction of the famous Salton Sea. travel- 
ing parallel with the Southern Pacific Railroad 
as it makes across the desert for Los Angeles. 
The sand dunes lay on our right, with rich, 
level loam at their base. 

** What an admirable place for oranges,’’ re- 
marked one of the party, ‘* with the reflected 
heat of these hills at night.’’ On our left, 























SIMPLY THE MEXICAN BOUNDARY MONUMENT —NOT A LONELY GRAVE. 


our way through this formation for a mile, then 
we left our wagons and climbed some of the 
larger cones to gaze into cauldrons of boiling 
mud mush. To our right lay a dark body of 
water, a quarter of a mile in length; this is 
called Julula, or Black Lake. It is inky black, 
and leaves a transient stain on the hands. One 
of our party took a bath in it. There are great 
sanitary possibilities in a country like this. 

It was in this locality that we encountered 
the most pretentious home we found any place 
in the desert. ‘‘ Behold a palace,’’ someone 
shouted, and, as everything is relative in this 
world, the extravagance of the remark was not 
without its justification. It was a Mexican 
house, built of willow poles and adobe. with 
a roof of arrow weeds. It shelters Manuel 
Beltrans, with his wife, three daughters and 
three sons. They tendered us every hospitality, 
and we gladly partook of the cool, sweet water, 
luscious melons and milk. When Joe Let took 
possession of the real cook-stove we began tu 
feel that we were in the presence of civilization. 
When he spread the dinner on a real table in a 
dining room, the sensation was complete. Our 
hosts had lived here four vears, raising cattle 
and horses, and supplying their table from the 


stretched away as far as the eye could reach, 
surpassingly rich, level, friable land, with 
graceful. mesquite forests and a thick under- 
growth of arrow weeds. We were now upon 
a descent, for we were approaching that topo- 
graphical eccentricity which has no parallel 
elsewhere in the world, a place which is two 
hundred and eighty feet below the level of the 
sea. It is hard to believe that this curious 
thing is merely a freak of nature. It seems 
rather like a dispensation of all-wise Provi- 
dence, for it would have been almost impossible 
to have irrigated this plain if it had followed 
the usual order of things and sloped toward the 
river rather than away from it. As already 
noted, the mountain formation is such as to 
prevent taking out the water and leading it 
over high levels to this point, but as the plain 
dips decidedly, though gradually, away from 
the river. it admits of easy reclamation. 

Soon after crossing the Salton River we en- 
countered an iron monument, which told us 
that we were again on the ‘‘ Boundary between 
the United States and Mexico, agreeably to the 
treatv of Guadaloupe Hidalgo of February 2. 
1848.’’ We followed the international line until 
we reached the New River at a point twenty 
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LOWER END OF LAKE CAMERON—A POPULAR RESORT FOR DUCKS. 


miles north of where we had crossed it with 
such difficulty near the volcanoes. We found 
some differences in the color of the soil as we 
proceeded, but it was very deep and easy of 
cultivation. We camped that night on the 
shores of Lake Cameron, a sheet of water one 
mile long and nearly half a mile wide. It was 
alive with wild fowl and fish, and the sylvan 
margin was mirrored as perfectly as the famous 
reflection of the Yosemite. This portion of the 
desert is inclosed on one side by the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains and on the other by the 
San Jacinto, the latter forming its western 
boundary. We were now skirting the San 
Jacinto Range and making directly northwest 
to Indio, which was to end our tour of the 
desert. From this time on there was little 
variety. This part of the desert receives less 
rainfall than any other locality in the United 
States. We were told that it rained just 
here no more than two hours ina year. The 
soil is brown and bears no vegetation, ex- 
cept an annual crop of pepper-grass after a 
rain. 

Indio is an oasis on the desert, very striking 
and beautiful, because of the contrast it offers 
to its surroundings. Palms grow in many 
parts of California, but nowhere more grandly 
than here. Indio has begun to assume some im- 
portance as a health resort, and a line of cot- 
tages for invalids has been built along the 
track, under the shade of the palms. Quite a 
settlement has been formed, but the develop- 
ments, agriculturally speaking, have been 
limited on account of scarcity of water, although 
very successful in the way of fruits, gardens 
and alfalfa. The water supplv at that point 
comes entirely from artesian wells. 


THE “SFEUATION — THE: RIO 


COLORADO. 


THE-.KEY TO 


We had now explored the whole of this im- 
perial desert, consisting of one million and six 
hundred thousand acres of land. Not that we 
had been on every acre, of course, one could 
not do that in ten days, ten weeks, or ten 
months, but we traversed the whole immense 
territory along its representative lines. The 
whole thing is the gift of the river, the rich, 
sedimentary deposits of centuries. We found 
some waste land, due to alkali and other salts 
and to the occasional inroads of the river, but 
the percentage of poor land is a very meager 
proportion of the whole. The Mexican land 
lies in Lower California. The American land, 
which is nearly one million acres in extent, is 
in San Diego and Riverside counties, California. 

This vast plain of opulent soil—the mighty 
delta of a mighty river—is rich in the poten- 
tialities of production beyond any land in our 
country which has ever known the plow. Yet 
here it has slept for ages dormant, useless, 
silent. It has stood barred and padlocked 
against the approach of mankind. What is 
the key that will unlock the door to modern 
enterprise and human genius? It is the Rio 
Colorado. Whoever shall control the right to 
divert these turbid waters will be the master of 
this empire. Without the right and the ability 
to use this water nothing is possible; with it, 
everything is possible. Irrigation is a great 
engineering and economic problem in many 
parts of the world. It is such in Asia, in 
Africa, in Europe, in Australia and in Western 
America. But in no part of the wide world is 
there a place where Nature has provided so 
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perfectly for a stupendous achievement by 
mean of irrigation as in that place where the 
Colorado River flows uselessly past the inter- 
national desert which Nature intended for its 
bride. Some time the wedding of the waters 
to the soil will be celebrated, and the child of 
that union will be a new civilization. 

The Colorado is the greatest river on the 
western side of the continent. With the ex- 
ception of the Columbia, it is the only river in 
the arid West which is capable of supplying 
water to all the lands susceptible of irrigation 
from it. Rising inthe mountains of Wyoming, 
three thousand miles from where it empties 
into the Gulf of California, the majestic river 
drains portions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, California, Nevada and Arizona, 
and emerging from the grandest canyon in the 
world, flows southward to form the boundary 
between Arizona and California. It is not less 
remarkable for the quality of its waters than 
for its quantity. 

Eastern rivers are usually clear, because they 
thread their way through forests and cultivated 
lands. But the Colorado flows thousands of 
miles through a territory which has neither 
trees nor cultivation. Mountain streams and 
cloudbursts sweep the loose soil from the hills 
and plains into the great waterway, and when 
it reaches the far Southwest it is loaded witha 
rich silt which science has demonstrated to be 
more valuable than the best commercial fer- 
tilizers. This is claimed for many rivers of 
the West, but in thecase of the Colorado it is 
not guessed at. Experiments extending over 
many months have been made by scientists of 
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the University of Arizona. They find that the 
valuable elements of fertilization contained in 
this water would cost over ten dollars per acre 
if purchased in the market. This is on the 
basis of the use of thirty-six acre inches — 
three acre feet —of water foreach acre, and the 
fertilizer is applied in the process of irrigation. 
This is an extraordinary statement, but it is 
true. It is thus that the Colorado River made 
the lands which it will some time water, 
and it is thus that it will sustain their pro- 
ductive capacity through the centuries of the 
future. 

The diversion of these waters over the 
enormous tract of land is by no means difficult 
or expensive, speaking in relative terms. The 
area to be watered is so great that the cost per 
acre can be kept far below anything hitherto 
known in the history of California irrigation 
enterprise. It is to be taken out at a rocky 
point near Hanlon’s on the California shore, 
where permanent headworks are favored by 
natural conditions. The work of canal build- 
ing will be nothing in comparison with many 
transportation canals which have been built in 
the East and many irrigation canals which have 
been built in the West. The work is done 
quickly and cheaply in these days by ma- 
chinery, and in this case there are no difficulties 
of a physical nature. Nature not only fur- 
nishes the water and the land in remarkable 
juxtaposition, but actually provides the main 
canal for a distance ot fifty miles in the shape 
of an old natural channel. Elaborate surveys 
have demonstrated the feasibility of the work 
from an engineering standpoint. 














A RIO COLORADO BRANCH, WHOSE WATER IS*GOLDEN, 
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CARTER RIVER, A BRANCH OF THE RIO COLORADO, THAT MAY HELP MAKE ANOTHER HOLLAND. 
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THE MARVEL OF IRRIGATION. 

It is only in recent years that the American 
people as a whole have begun to learn that irri- 
gation is an immense improvement on rain. 
But the secret has been known for a long time 
to those who live where the rain is happily 
insufficient for agriculture. The three prime 
factors in plant life are soil, sunshine and 
moisture. 

Now, there is no comparison between the soils 
in eastern and western portions of this conti- 
nent. Science has recently demonstrated why 
the western soils are so far superior. It is that 
happy circumstance of aridity again. In the 
East the rain of centuries has washed from the 
soil all these valuable ingredients which are sol- 
ublein water. This accounts for the poverty of 
eastern lands when compared with those which, 
during the long centuries of the past, have re- 
tained these valuable elements. 

Professor Hilgard of the University of Cali- 
fornia tells us that an analysis of over a 
thousand samples of soil taken about equally 
from the region east of the Mississippi River 
and a region west of the one hundredth meri- 
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applied to dry land; it means that we shall 
ascertain just how much water is needed for 
different crops, and just when and just how it 
should be applied to produce the best results. 
For instance, the orange tree is far thirstier 
than the prune. Why then, should we permit 
it to rain on the prune every time the orange 
calls, through the unmistakable language of its 
leaves, for a drink? We may have straw- 
berries growing side by side with sugar beets. 
The strawberries are hard drinkers and must 
have their water often and regularly. But the 
sugar beet only calls for water in its infancy, 
in order that it may have a sturdy growth. 
When it is well started what it craves is the 
uninterrupted sunshine, that it may accumulate 
saccharine matter in the most concentrated 
form. Itis possible to raise a beet half as large 
as a flour barrel, but the manufacturer declines 
it. It is unprofitable to hunt the sugar over so 
large a territory. What he wants is a medium- 
sized beet full of sugar. So we might run the 
list of fruits, vegetables and field crops. Each 
has its separate desires and scientific agriculture 
caters to their several individualities. 











A CATTLE PARADISE OF SONORA, WHERE STEAKS AND ROASTS GROW GREAT. 


dian, shows that upon an average the western 
soil contains three times as much potash, six 
times as much magnesia and fourteen times as 
much lime as the eastern soils. It has long 
been a maxim that “limestone countries are 
always rich countries,’”? but the maxim of the 
future will say that ‘“‘arid lands are always 
rich lands when irrigated.’’ So, too, the West 
is superior in the second prime factor in plant 
life, sunshine. In the Southwest there are 
fully three hundred and fifty days of clear sun- 
shine in each year. Practically, it is all sun- 
shine. Those who know and love the West, 
and particularly California, call it the Land of 
Sunshine. To its matchless soil and uninter- 
rupted sunshine, the West adds its scientific 
control of moisture. In arid regions, although 
there are many devout souls, no one prays for 
rain. There are some things which the good 
God intended that we should do for ourselves. 
With one hand He points to the river, with the 
other He points to the desert. A man who 
cannot take such a hint as that is unworthy to 
live in a.country of extraordinary resources. 
This matter of irrigation is much deeper than 
it looks at first sight. Scientific agriculture 
means not merely that water shal beartificially 


Really, there is no more likeness between 
agriculture by dependence on the rainfall and 
agriculture by irrigation, than there is between 
the tallow dip and the electric light, or between 
the stage coach and the modern limited train. 
The one is crude, the other scientific. We 
should have learned all this more than two 
centuries ago, if the good, old Pilgrims had 
happened to land at San Diego instead of 
Plymouth. But looking at it from our own 
selfish standpoint, we are inclined to be thank- 
ful that they lived and died in ignorance of the 
better half of our great country, and left it to 
be the peculiar conquest of the better century 
and the better race that are coming. 

We have spoken only of the agricultural side 
of this strange marvel of irrigation, and have 
touched but lightly upon that. More inter- 
esting yet are its economic and social aspects, 
which we shall see when we come to forecast 
the civilization which is to be upbuilt in these 
silent wastes. But just here let us speak of 
the climate, for that is very important. 


THE CLIMATE OF THE COLORADO DELTA. 


One of the most venerable fairy tales of the 
West is that of the soldier who died at Fort 
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Yuma, and having been consigned to Hades for 
his sins quickly returned to Yuma for his 
blankets, complaining that he suffered in his 
new abode from chills. It is strange but true 
that this miserable joke has made public opinion 
concerning the climate of the far Southwest. 
Now, the truth is that while the degree of 
temperature during the four hot summer months 
rises very high throughout California, and 
particularly in the region of the gulf, the heat 
is less oppressive than it is in New York City. 
The explanation is that in the Southwest the 
air is almost entirely lacking in humidity, and 
humidity makes all the difference in the world. 
Where the air is extremely dry human beings 
can withstand a far greater degree of heat than 
they can where the air is damp and heavy. It 
is the universal testimony of everybody who 
knows the West that this is absolutely true. 
One feels thirty degrees below zero in Montana 
or Dakota less than he feels ten degrees above 
zero in Chicago. No one who has the ex- 
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perience of the two conditions disputes these 
facts for a moment. All scientific authority 
sustains the western claim on this point. 

Recently the Government has perfected a 
thermometer which shows the difference be- 
tween apparent and sensible heat. This instru- 
ment has been in operation at Yuma, in the 
hands of the Government weather observer, 
since 1886, The hottest day in that period 
registered 114° on the dry thermometer, show- 
ing the apparent heat, and at the same moment 
stood at 69° on the wet bulb thermometer, 
showing sensible heat. Here was a difference 
of 45°, and it amounts to this: that the hottest 
day at Yuma is no more trying to human beings 
than a comparatively cool day in New York. 
It is customary for men to work out of doors in 
the full glare of the midday sun, and there is 
no record of sunstroke. It is difficult for the 
scientific truth to run down the popular false- 
hood, but it must assuredly do so in time. 

As to the rest of the year, no one disputes 
that the climate is perfectly charming. The 
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fact that the finest of Sicily lemons, most 
delicate of citrus fruits, is successfully grown 
at Yuma is sufficient evidence of the fact that 
frosts are very rare, and very light when felt 
at all. The climate as a whole is rather more 
than semi-tropical, and verges toward tropical. 
Dates are not successfully grown in many parts 
of California, but they are at Hanlon’s on the 
Colorado Desert. 

On the score of health the climate is one of 
the best in the world. There are, of course, 
no violent changes. It is equable through the 
year. Theair is always sweet, dry and pure, 
which must necessarily be the case when it 
blows off the gulf and over the clean plains 
and mountains. The whole region is a won- 
derful sanitarium, and most delicate invalids 
are sent there by the best physicians. 


PRODUCTS OF THE DELTA. 


What can be grown upon these lands with 
irrigation? Everything excepting only those 
things which require cold weather, 
as winter apples. It is impossible 
to mention anything which grows 
in California, from wheat to oranges, 
which will not grow luxuriantly 
and profitablv here. The produc- 
tions of California are so well 
known that it seems hardly worth 
while to use the space to enumer- 
ate the long list. It is important, 
however, to say that crops are con- 
siderably earlier here than any 
where else in the United States. 
The oranges and lemons anticipate 
the earliest output from present 
shipping districts in California by 
four or five weeks. The same is 
true of apricots and peaches. It is 
strikingly true of grapes. But it 
must also be remembered that Na- 
ture has limited the competition by 
giving this region a monopoly of 
these peculiar conditions. The ca- 
pacity of the United States to con- 
sume what these lands can produce 
in advance of other sections is suf- 
ficient to warrant good prices for these pro- 
ducts. 

Major John W. Powell. founder and_for 
many years chief of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, once told the writer that the 
Colorado Delta would be densely populated in 
time, because the conditions there are such that 
““the rewards of industry will be great.’’ It 
was Major Powell who made the most famous 
exploration of the Colorado River, a feat which 
is as much a part of our history as the expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clark to the Northwest 
under President Jefferson’s administration. 


THE QUESTION OF MARKETS. 


The problem of an outlet for surplus products 
is very important in anew country. It cannot 
be said that it was of first importance, because 
before all else comes the questivn of living. 
This has been overlooked during the specula- 
tive eraof California. Settlers have striven to 
get rich before getting a living. The plan 
always fails. Chinese and Italian farmers have 
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made fortunes furnishing gentlemen fruit-grow- 
ers with the products of the garden, dairy and 
poultry yard. Ihe marvelous success of the 
Mormons in the settlement of Utah was due to 
the wisdom of their leader in insisting that 
they should cater first of all to the market in 
their dining-room. It is difficult to find any- 
thing on the most elaborate bill of fare which 
cannot be successfully and systematically pro- 
duced by the fortunate settler in the Colorado 
Delta. He can defy panics, and even revolu- 
tions, if he has the good sense to organize his 
little farm on the theory that there can be no 
over-production of three meals a day. 

The settlement of the Colorado Delta country 
will involve the development of a symmetrical, 
industrial and social life. Hence, there will be 
markets at home to consume a considerable 
share of the surplus products. Although there 
are ten thousand little farmsin Utah, that State 
is still importing farm products very largely. 
The demand of mining camps and urban popu- 
lations has a little more than kept pace with 
the growth of 
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irrigation wand and the business that would 
spring up in a night would not only stop freight 
and passenger trains but the Sunset Limited 
also. Not only this but the enterprise of the 
Southern Pacific managers is proverbial for 
building branches where there is business to 
attract attention. They not only believe in 
building tne branch to secure the trade, but to 
a certain extent they build the branch to make 
the trade. 

Railroad builders always keep their own 
counsels, and do not proclaim from the house- 
tops their plans for future work. They work 
first —talk afterwards —if at all. 

The reclamation of 200,coo acres of land in 
the Salt River Valley, Arizona, brought into 
that valley several railroads. What will the 
reclamation of 500,000 acres do for the Colorado 
Delta? It is safe to say that a railroad from 
Flowing Well Station in a southerly direction 
to Lake Cameron, and from there to San Diego, 
will immediately follow the settlement of this 
section of country. This line would be only 

about one hun- 





agriculture, al- 
though the peo- 
ple are so largely 
engaged in pas- 
toral pursuits. 
So they must be 
here to a consid- 
erable extent, for 
there is a rich 
surrounding min- 
eral country, and 
there is a natural 
law which fur- 
nishes a man in 
the town for 
everv man on 
the farm. 

But all the 
markets now 
open to Califor- 








dred and twenty 
miles in length, 
and would give 
the great South- 
ern Pacific trans- 
continental sys- 
tem a Pacific 
Ocean outlet on 
one of the best 
harbors on the 
Pacific Coast. 


THE PROBLEM 
OF SETTLE- 
MENT. 


It has some- 
times been diffi- 
cult to find set- 
tlers for irrigated 
lands in the 





nia will be open 
equally to those 
who shall live and labor in this new California. 
Moreover, they will have the supreme advantage 
of earlier production already mentioned. Another 
peculiar advantage, they will have proximity to 
the great cattle ranges of Arizona, which now 
largely ship their lean stock to be fattened in 
the alfalfa fields of the San Joaquin Valley. 
The cattle can reach the alfalfa fields of the 
Delta on foot, and thereby save railway charges. 
If half a million acres of alfalfa fields could be 
spoken into existence today, every acre would 
be in demand tomorrow bv the cattle-owners of 
Arizona and adjacent localities. 


RAILROAD FACILITIES. 


This is one of the unsettled countries where 
railroad facilities are already provided. Skirt- 
ing the north side of the Colorado Delta the 
Southern Pacific Railroad trains, many per day, 
find their way across the continent at its nar- 
rowest point within United States territory. 
At present the Sunset Limited flies past at 
lightning speed without stop, as there are 
neither fares nor freights here to attract the 
attention of railroad men. 

Touch this land, however, with the magical 
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West. It will 
not be at all diffi- 
cult to settle the Colorado Delta. It will settle 
itself. Let us tell you why. 

The price of land in the principal irrigated 
sections of the West ranges from $25 to $100 
per acre, and in Southern California the range 
of prices is from $100 to $300 per acre. Now, 
these incomparably rich lands of the Colorado 
Delta, producing much, if not all, that will 
grow on the lands above enumerated, not ex- 
cepting the three-hundred-dollar lands of South- 
ern California, can be sold, including a per- 
petual water right, for from $10 to $15 per acre. 

This is marvelous, quite the most marvelous 
thing in the long real estate history of the 
West. It is due to the fact that Nature pro- 
vided extraordinary conditions, and to the fact 
that the magnitude of the enterprise is such as 
to reduce the acre cost of land and water to the 
smallest terms on record. 

Where will the settler come from? From 
evervwhere, but verv largely from the State of 
California itself. The people of California 
have no mistaken notions about the character 
of the Colorado Delta. They are fully aware 
that it is altogether the most wonderful part of 
their: wonderful State 7/ 7¢ could be watered, 
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When it is watered they will rush to the new 
country very much as people rushed for the 
gold fields in 1849. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres will be open to entry at the Government 
price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, 

Settlers will come also from the East. There 
are thousands of eastern people who desire to 
live in California, and are only prevented from 
doing so by the mistaken idea that all land in 
this country is high-priced. Many of these 
thousands will start for the. Colorado Delta 
when it is announced that they can get land at 
the prices named. 

But the managers of this stupendous enter- 
prise have provided other means to insure the 
early settlement of their lands byan industrious 
people. They have entered into a contract with 
the leaders of the Mennonites who, next to the 
Mormons themselves, are the most wonderful 
settlers the West has ever known. The Men- 
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nonites are a people with a history, and an 
honorable history, too. They were a product 
of the religious upheaval in Holland four cen- 
turies ago. Even earlier than William the 
Silent they proclaimed their devotion to the 
principle of complete religioustoleration. They 
are non-combatants. But their mild manners 
and simple goodness withstood the cruel as- 
saults of the Spanish Inquisition. They were 
called Anabaptists in thosedays. The present 
leaders of this church in America have agreed 
to direct their overflow to the Colorado Delta, 
and to have them assist in the construction of 
the canals, if thought best. This arrangement 
guarantees the early inauguration of settlements 
at the hands of those who have shown their 
capacity, under many different skies, to tame 
the wilderness and make it blossom with 
homes. 
AFTER THE DESERT, WHAT ? 

What are the economic possibilities of the 

great empire which awaits the fructifving touch 
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of the waters of the Rio Colorado? To con- 
template that question is to bewilder the imag- 
ination. We can imagine the industrial and 
social structure which must inevitably grow up 
here when we take it into detail, but the thing 
as a whole—that is beyond comprehension in 
advance of the actual achievement. 

It is to be a new civilization, and its corner- 
stone will be the little farm. That little farm 
is another of the precious gifts of irrigation. 
Even in Illinois they have found that irrigation 
will triple the products of a given area. How 
then about these wonderful lands of the Delta, 
lying under the unfailing sunshine and fer- 
tilized by the silt-laden waters of the Colorado? 
How many times will productive powers be 
multiplied under these conditions when com- 
pared with the farms of New York and New 
England? Irrigation makes small farms pos- 
sible even in temperate zones. The census of 
1890 shows the average in Utah to be twenty- 
seven acres. The most ideal colony in Idaho 
is based on the twenty-acre unit. In Western 
Colorado, where the Grand, Gunnison and 
Green Rivers come together to make the Colo- 
rado, thev are now advocating ten acres. The 
same philosophy would bring us to five acres 
in the Delta, and we may get to 
that in time. 

Think of the social possibili- 
ties of the small farm. Twenty 
acres mean eight times as many 
neighbors as a hundred and sixtv 
acres; ten acres mean sixteen 
times as many neighbors. Now, 
the truth is that in such a coun- 
try as the Delta we shall have 
all the best advantages of town 
associations combined with the 
independence of country life. 
So it is already at Riverside, 
California. This is an agricul- 
tural country, or rather horti- 
cultural, and yet the population 
is five hundred to the square 
mile. 

What will be the density of 
the population in the Colorado 
Delta? In Massachusetts it is 
270; in Rhode Island, 276; in England, 500 
But there is a country which is far more like 
our Delta than any of these. That is the Nile 
country of Egypt, which supports a population 
of 1227 persons to each square mile. Doubt- 
less, settlement will begin here on compara- 
tively large areas, but it must tend inevitably 
and swiftly to the very smallest farm unit on 
the American continent. And in those two 
factors, which men have sought through all 
the ages, lies the hope of the new civilization 
and the new race. 

In such a country we shall see one large town 
or city and many small villages, the one merg- 
ing into theother. It will be hard to say where 
the town ends and the country begins, for there 
is water-power here, and there will be elec- 
tricity, and that means swift motors moving 
the people and their products from their lands 
to the river, to the sea, to the transcontinental 
railways. These people will be independent, 
for individually or collectively they can produce 
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everything they consume. They will not go 
on making the old mistakes, these twentieth- 
century farmers, and send wool to Boston to 
be scoured and made into cloth, hides to New 
England to be tanned and made into shoes, 
cotton across the continent to be woven into 
cloth. No, we shall have another Holland 
here, full of genius and enterprise, and sufficient 
within itself. Nature has made it possible. 
The aspiration of men will demand it. This 
will be a commonwealth, and it will be true to 
its best possibilities, for here we have the 
broad foundation for a life that should be truly 
great. 

Independent by reason of their wonderful 
agricultural and horticultural opportunities, and 
brought into close and neighborly association 
by the small farm unit, men should realize here 
all the best possibilities of country and of town 
life. The town man should no longer be a 
tenant and servitor. The farmer should not 
longer be a drudge. spending his best days in 
dreary isolation. In the future civilization of 
the great Southwest, these two prime factors of 
society will be brought close together, knowing 
each other and sharing each other’s burdens 
and benefits. 


THE AMERICAN DAMASCUS. 


The beauty of Damascus is the theme of 
poets. ‘“‘ The cause of its importance as a city 
in all the ages is easily seen as you approach it 
from thesouth,”’ says a recent writer. ‘‘ Miles 
before you see the mosques of the modern city 
the fountain of a copious and perennial stream 
springs from among the rocks and brushwood 
at the base of the Anti-Lebanon, creating a 
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wide area about them, rich with prolific vege- 
tation.’”’ These are the ‘‘ streams of Lebanon,” 
which are poetically spoken of in the Songs of 
Solomon, and the “‘ rivers of Damascus,”’ which 
Naaman not unnaturally preferred to all the 
‘* waters of Israel.’’ These streams, with their 
many branches, are the inestimable treasures of 
Damascus. While the desert is a fortification 
around Damascus, the river, where the habita- 
tions must have been gathered always, as along 
the Nile, is its life. 

“The city, which is situated in a wilderness 
of gardens of flowers and fruits, has rushing 
through its streets the limpid and refreshing 
current. Nearly every dwelling has its foun- 
tain, and at night the lights are seen flashing 
on the waters that dash along from their moun- 
tain home. As you first view the city from 
one of the overhanging ridges you are prepared 
to excuse the Mohammedans for calling it the 
earthly paradise. Around the marble minarets, 
the glittering domes and the white buildings, 
shining with ivory softness, a maze of bloom 
and fruitage, where olive and pomegranate, 
orange and apricot, plum and walnut mingle 
their varied tints of green, is presented to the 
sight. in striking contrast to the miles of barren 
desert over which you have just ridden.” 

It was this picture of old Damascus that 
rose in our minds as we looked back upon the 
Delta in the waning twilight. And then there 
rose another picture —it was the vision of the 
new Damascus to rise under our southwestern 
sky, of the twentieth century Damascus, fairer 
than that in the Syrian desert, of a Damascus 
instinct with the life of a new time and blessed 
with American liberty. 
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ANTONIO—A PLEA FOR ITS RESTORATION AND 


PRESERVATION. 


3y PHILIP MILLS JONES, M. D. 





ESTLING close 
‘| up against the 
foothills, near 
the head of the 
San Antonio 
Valley, in Mon- 
terey County, 
and almost in 
the shadow of 
1 Santa Lucia 
| Mountains, is 
™| the old mission 
‘) of San Antonio. 
Wisely, the old 
Fathers chose 
their site for the 
mission. Here 
is abundance of 
water for all purposes; hills full of game, and 
innumerable little valleys and potreros, where 
the mission stock could range and feed and 
wax fat. 

The level valley of the San An- 














irrigating ditches and flumes, flour mill and 
tannerv, lime kilns and brick kilns, planted the 
olive and the vine, and made good oil and wine 
from the product. They taught the Indian to 
be provident and to labor intelligently and to 
do well that which he did. 

Some five hundred Indians lived at the 
mission, in the little one and two-room houses 
that formed a huge quadrangle in front of the 
mission, and they worshiped in the Mission 
Church. In its palmy days San Antonio must 
have been a wonderfully beautiful place; now 
it is a picturesque ruin when seen at a little 
distance, and a ghastly wreck of the vandal 
when more closely inspected. 

A little attention, trifling and not costly 
repairs, afew years ago, would have saved the 
building and kept it intact for a generation to 
come. For some reason nothing was done. 
The leak in the roof grew larger, a hard winter 
came on, the side walls washed away a bit, a 





tonio River stretches away south- 
ward from the mission door for miles 
—fine rich land on which, with care, 
anything will grow. And to these 
mountains, near Jolon — which to the 
Indian meant “‘the meeting place of 
tribes,”’ or council place — came many 
Indians from other sections. They 
came to gather acorns for the white 
oak — always a beautifully grand old 
tree— grows most luxuriantly on 
these hills and valleys. They came 
to get the raw material for their 
weapons and tools: arrow and spear 
points, knives and scrapers, for here 
is to be found the finest quality of 
quartz, quartzite and flint that chips 
easily, yet is very durable. What 
more could the heart of simple man 
desire than game, fish, acorns, pine 
nuts in plenty, and the best of water, 
to say nothing of unlimited stores of 
the finest material for his tools and 
weapons? So, in this ‘almost ideal 
spot, the patient Fathers planted their 
staff, and here grew up one of the 

















larger missions. Here they built 


Jones 
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RUINS OF MISSION SAN ANTONIO. 
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supporting beam sank, the roof fell, 
and the church, now filled with a 
mass of debris, was left open to the 
ravages of wind and rain and ruth- 
less man. 

The place has been completely 
looted. Even the locks have been 
broken or sawed out of the doors. 
Not a scrap of anything that could 
be carried away has been left. 

Is the ruin to goon ? Is this 
building, one of the few historic 
structures in our young State, to 
become a mere heap of dirt, barely 
distinguishable from the natural 
hillocks of the valley? Are there 
not enough people, enough Cali- 
fornians, who have the means to 
raise the paltry sum required with 
which the walls could be restored 
and the roof replaced? 

Or is the reproach going to be 
made to the people of California in 
the years to come that they were so 
careless, so commercial in their 
thoughts and feelings that they 
would not make the effort to save 











the historic landmarks on their soil ? 





THE RUINED COURT. 


THANKFULNESS. 


| thank Thee, Lord, for wind and snow, 


For the brown wren upon the bough. 

| thank Thee for the level rain, 

For the gray cloud and wrinkled plain, 
For running water and bright grass, 
For eyesight that all this joy has. 
And, most of all, | thank Thee for 
The thankfulness | have in store. 


| thank Thee, Lord, for work and rest, 

For all glad dreams within my breast, 

] thank Thee for the way | win, 

For my child faults and early sin, 

For childhood, kisses and the sky, 

Fer chance to live and hope to die. 

And, most of all, | thank Thee for 

This want of mine to thank Thee more! 
—FPost Wheeler in N. Y. Press. 
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Jones. Photo. MISSION SAN ANTONIO, GENERAL VIEW. 
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Down ©’ The Thistle. 


By Cilla M. Sexton. 


On airy wings these sunny autumn days 
Z Slow sails the thistle-down. 
‘Through waves of beat far-flinging golden haze 
These fairy shallops float in aimless ways, 
Hind touch at frequent ports. But wanderers yet, 
for distant barbors are their light sails set, 
Hnd all too frail for voyage long, at last 
Each brier-bush holds stranded vessels fast; 
While beaped in drifts of summer-fallen snow 
 GMbole argosies lie wrecked, the hedge below. 


ne 


Ulben trade winds sweep, and moan with desolate cry, 
fast, fast the thistle-down, 
Sped by the mad blasts, wildly flutters high 
Hbove the trees all landward tossed, to fly 
Hnd seek in sudden turns and circlings wide 
A shelter by the fierce gale still denied. 
Then from their moorings torn the captives rise 
In milk-white swarms like startled butterflies; 
far, far they go, and fade in headlong flight 
Hgainst the gray sky from my eager sight. \WX’’ 


aR 


This harvest reaped as Colus flies in baste— == W 
Seeds 0’ the thistle-down— “als 

Is swiftly sowed in fields remote and waste 

That fringe the dusty roads. There bounds are traced 
By ragged ranks of crowded stalks that show 
But empty silver crowns, from friend or foe 
Kept safe by sturdy spines. All vanished seeds 
The early rains shall find, as onward speeds 

The flying year till under April skies 

In countless hosts the purple blossoms rise. 
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‘*Save the missions!” 
is the cry of all Cali- 
fornians with the 
poetry of history in 
their souls. Elsewhere is presented a plea for 
San Antonio, picturesque and crumbling, once 
a proud link in heroic Padre Serra’s chain. If 
anything is to be saved from souvenir seekers 
and from ravaging storms, there must be 
prompt action. Dr. Jones, who has recently 
visited the spot on scientific research for the 
University of California, writes concerning the 
matter: 


I haveseen and talked with many of the people 
who live near by, and while they are a poor people 
and have had to contend with four successive bad 
years, yet they will do much to help in the work 
of restoration. I have been promised five hundred 
dollars for the work, in case enough — about one 
thousand, five hundred dollars— may be secured 
to undertake it. 

Will no one go on with the work and see that 
the balance of the money is raised? I would do 
more had I the time, but I can not rob my work 
further just at present. For one who has a love for 
his country, its struggles and its history, for all 
things that connect the present with the past, the 
contemplation of this ruin and the thought of what 
must come if aid is not quickly rendered is heart- 
sickening. 


Surely here’s a work worthy of attention 
from landmark enthusiasts. Who will join 
SUNSET in helping the movement ? 


A PLEA FOR MISSION 
SAN ANTONIO 


By the first of November the block-signal 
system between Blue Canyon and Truckee, on 
the Central Pacific, will be put in operation, 
and all trains will be run under the protection 
of absolute blocks, manually controlled. 


By the beginning of the winter season the 
track of the Central Pacific in the snowsheds, 
from Cold Stream Canyon to the Summit tun- 
nel, will have been completely ballasted with 
crushed trap rock from the rock-crusher plant 
at Cold Stream Canyon. This work will be 
continued after the heavy weather is over. 
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CHARLES HARRISON TWEED. 
(ron Sept HARRISON TWEED, who, 


on September 6, 1900, was chosen chair- 

man of the Board of Directors of the 
Southern Pacific Company, is today one of the 
ablest members of the American bar. In his 
career the dominating force of worthy ancestry 
is well illustrated. From the Winthrops and 
Dudleys and Sargents of Colonial days have 
descended attributes that have won for their 
possessor high place as a lawyer and man of 
affairs. 

Mr. Tweed was born in Calais, Me., Septem- 
ber 26, 1844. His father was the Hon. Harri- 
son Tweed. His mother was a Pond, of an old 
New England family. In their ancestry were 
numbered Governors John Winthrop and 
Joseph Dudley of the Massachusetts Bay col- 
ony, and others whose names form part of the 
records of the nation’s beginning. For him a 
professional career was decided upon early. He 
was fitted for college at Bristol Academy, at 
Taunton, Mass., and, entering Harvard, was 
graduated in 1865 at the head of his class. 

Beginning the study of law under the Hon. 
Edmund H. Bennett of Boston, he attended 
later the Harvard Law School, and then con- 
tinued his studies and began his practice with 
the well-known firm of Evarts, Southmayd & 
Choate. In 1874 he became a partner in that 
firm, remaining such until 1883, when he re- 
tired to become general counsel for the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio and associated corporations. Upon 
the organization of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany he became its general counsel. On Febru- 
ary 17, 1900, he was elected vice-president of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company; June 13th, 
he became second vice-president of the Southern 
Pacific Company, and in September, chairman 
of that company’s Board of Directors. 

Mr. Tweed is fond of out-of-door sports and 
of social life. In college he was a member of 
the Hasty Pudding club and of Phi Beta 
Kappa. In his New York life he belongs to 
several clubs, including the University, Metro- 
politan, Harvard, and Players, the Riding and 
Down Town clubs, and the Seawanhaka and 
Corinthian Yacht clubs. He is also a member 
of the Royal Clyde Yacht club of Glasgow. He 
was married in 1881 to Miss Helen M. Evarts, 
daughter of the Hon. William M. Evarts. 

Mr. Tweed is pre-eminently a man of affairs. 
In him are found united, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the sound judgment and discrimination of 
the thoroughly educated lawyer of high asso- 
ciations and extended practice, the enterprise 
of the New England merchant of the early 
days of our Republic, who sent his ships into 
all seas in search of trade, and the conservatism 
of a banker. He is a prodigious worker, rival- 
ling, in this respect, the late C. P. Huntington. 
He not only loves work, but has great physical 
capacity for it and works easily. The direc- 
tors of the Southern Pacific Company un- 
doubtedly chose wisely in electing him to the 
chairmanship. It is to be hoped that they will 
be as fortunate in selecting a president —one 
who will be so universally acceptable in point 
of ability and congeniality. 
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RAILWAY NOTES. 


The Southern Pacific has, at the present 
time, over seventy locomotives burning oil. 


The addition to the rolling mill, with a new 
set of rolls, at the Sacramento shops, is very 
nearly completed. 


Fifteen chair cars are being built by the Bar- 
ney & Smith Company in the East, for South- 
ern Pacific lines, as well as two thousand 
fifty-ton freight cars. 


Twenty miles of ninety-six-pound steel rail 
have just been laid between Suisun and Davis. 
This rail is six inches high, and is the heaviest 
west of the Mississippi River. 


The Nevada-California-Oregon Railway has 
been extended from Amedee to Termo, Cal., 
a distance of fifty miles. Stages for Alturas, 
Lakeview, Cedarville and Ft. Bidwell now 
— with trains at Termo instead of Am- 
edee. 


The work of laying heavy steel rail on the 
Central Pacific has been completed for this 
year, about one hundred and seventy miles 
having been laid. This rail is being rapidly 
ballasted with excellent ballast from pits in the 
Humboldt Valley. 


The ferry steamer ‘‘ Piedmont” is receiving 
her annual overhauling. The capacity for car- 
rying passengers will be very much increased. 
She will be able to seat comfortably nearly 
fifteen hundred passengers, against not quite 
eleven hundred before alterations. The res- 
taurant and barroom have been placed below 
the main deck, as on the “ Berkeley,” and the 
room formerly occupied by them will be de- 
voted to the accommodation of passengers. 


The Sacramento shops of the Southern Pa- 
cific have just completed an order for twelve 
handsome postal cars for the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, with all modern improvements, six- 
wheeled trucks and wide vestibules. These 
wide vestibules and steel platforms are also 
being applied to numbers of passenger cars at 
the shops. In addition to this, the company’s 
shops at Algiers, Houston and Sacramento are 
turning out large numbers of thirty-ton, stand- 
ard flat cars, to accommodate the rapidly in- 
creasing lumber business. : 


A number of new locomotives have been 
ordered for delivery to the Southern Pacific 
Company this year. Among them are eight 
ten-wheel passenger engines, with 20x 28 inch 
cylinders, weighing 130,000 pounds. The driv- 
ing wheels are seventy inches in diameter. 
These engines are built from the company’s 
designs, prepared under the supervision of Mr. 
Small, superintendent of motive power, and 
are among the most powerful passenger lo- 
comotives ever built. Their tenders have 
a water capacity of 6,000 gallons, these large 
tanks minimizing delays to passenger trains at 
water stations. 

There are also ordered eighteen compound 
consolidation locomotives, with cylinders 23 
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and 34 inches in diameter by 36 inches stroke, 
having 180,000 pounds weight on driving 
wheels. Twelve of these locomotives will 
have very wide fire-boxes, giving an unusually 
large grate area, with correspondingly large 
heating surface. These will be by far the most 
powerful locomotives on the Pacific Coast, and 
are exceeded in power by few in the world. 

Besides these, there will be eighteen eight- 
wheel passenger engines, with 20x24 inch 
cylinders, and 87,000 pounds weight on driv- 
ers. These engines have driving wheels sev- 
enty-three inches in diameter and are intended 
for fast passenger service on the lighter grade 
lines. 

Fifty of the standard mogul freight loco- 
motives, with cylinders 20 x 28 inches, are also 
ordered. 








FAITH AND DOUBT. 


Faith, with a radiant forehead, 
Cries o’er the grave of Doubt: 
‘‘Pass, stormy clouds, from heaven, 
And let the sunshine out!”’ 
— Frank L. Stanton, in Atlanta Constitution. 


Ned—If you want to marry an heiress, why don’t you 
propose to Miss Elderly? She's rich. 

Ted — Yes; but I object to her past. 

Ned — Why, I thought that was beyond reproach. 

Ted—It is, but there is so much of it.— Brooklyn Life. 


Nodd— This modern American life is all wrong. Too 
much hurry. I have just taken a quiet, retired nook in the 
country, where a man can have absolute rest. 

Todd — How far away ? 

Nodd—That’s the beauty of the place. 
minutes from my office. — Harper's Bazaar. 


Only forty 


Wunn— By the way, what became of Spriggins? You 
remember his great commencement essay on the downfall 
of the Roman Republic, eh? 

Tuther—Oh, yes. He is now writing bright essays on 
the downfall of prices for the great universal emporium of 
Barr, Gaines & Cutts. — /ndiana polis Press. 


** Where's your watch ?"’ asked the observant man. 

‘*Why, here it is,”’ replied the man whose prosperity had 
slipped a cog or two recently. 

‘** But that’s a silver one. The one you used to carry had 
a handsome gold case.” 

** Well—er— circumstances alter cases, you know.”’ 

‘‘There’s no use trying to do the impossible,’’ said the 
discouraged editor. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ replied the society reporter. . “It 
has been done. I was at the meeting of a literary club 
yesterday, and one lady there who read an original poem 
made ‘ bon mot’ rhyme with ‘have got.’”’ 


** My mother found my little brother putting his stockings 
on wrong side out this morning.” 

‘““Yes? What did she do?”’ 

‘* Turned the hose on him.” 


‘ Biffkins didn’t enjoy his hunting trip up in Oregon a 
little bit.”’ 

‘* What was the trouble ?”’ 

“Why, after he started into the woods he found out that 
his guide’s life is insured in the very company of which 
Biffkins is president, and he didn't care to shoot at a thing 
after that for fear it might be the guide.” 

The Poppy — Those thirty roses think they are something 


extra. What do they look like? : . 
The Pink — They look like thirty scents. — Chicago News. 


He — What do you think of the idea of adopting the sun- 
flower as the national flower ? 

She — It’s typical of quite a numerous class of Americans. 
It makes a big spread all summer and is seedy in the fall. 
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of America 


Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 


J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd., GUAYMAS, MEXICO 
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SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 


ALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


THE GREATEST AND GRANDEST OF AMERICAN RESORT HOTELS 


SEVEN HUNDRED ELEGANT ROOMS 
TWENTY ACRES OF GROUNDS 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS—rrom DECEMBER IST TO APRIL I5TH 
AMERICAN PLAN ONLY, FROM APRIL 15TH TO NOVEMBER 3OTH. 

















THE CLIMATE |} “V1 ENVIRONMENTS 














RENOWNED FOR SOCIAL STANDING 


“THE CLIMATE IS SHOWN, BY THE OF ITS PATRONS ... OPPORTUNITIES 


RECORDED OBSERVATIONS OF THE 


UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE | 


STATION ESTABLISHED HERE, TO BE 
THE MILDEST AND MOST EQUABLE 
OF WHICH ANY KNOWLEDGE EXISTS" 
—Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia, 
page 18. 








FOR PLEASURE PARTIES... SCENES 
OF THE HISTORIC PAST ... THE 
TRIP TO MEXICO... THE VIEW FROM 
POINT LOMA PRONOUNCED BY 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, KATE 
FIELD AND OTHERS, AS ONE OF THE 
FEW GREAT VIEWS OF THE WORLD. 









































THE BEST OF EXERYTHING 


1S THE STANDARD AND 
REPUTATION OF 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 








FOR BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE SOUVENIRS 
WRITE TO 


H. F. NORCROSS, Acent E. S$. BABCOCK, Manacer 


COR. SPRING AND SECOND STS., LOS ANGELES CORONAD®S BEACH, CAL. 
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Pror. W. H. DAILEY, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

‘1 was in the water an hour yesterday and found 
it, even at this time of year, none too cold for enjoy- 
able bathing.’ : 

Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on Logan hy 
Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 
‘Vanderbilt, you and! have been everyw here, but 
nowhere have we seen such a lovely view,”’ and in 
this Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. : 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /ndependent, May 16, 1900, \ a 
says: 

‘ The last coast resort visited before turning our he 
faces eastward was Santa Cruz, and in many ways e 
the best was reserved for the last. Santa Cruz is 
styled ‘‘The Gem of the Pacific,’’ and is on the north 
coast of Monterey Bay. It has the finest beach we 
saw in California. Flowers bloom there the vear 
round. That I saw fuchsias twenty feet high and 
three inches in diameter, growing like trees, callas 
by the billions with blossoms fully eight inches 
across, marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no 
exaggeration.’ 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 23, 

; ‘1900, says: 

‘This morning our train was run around the bay 
to Santa Cruz, which is a flourishing city of 10,000 
inhabitants, very picturesquely located on the hill- 
sides and valleys overlooking the bay and broad 
Pacific. Ithas an admirable climate, flowers bloom- 
ing the year around, and roses growing to perfection 
on trees and vines almost house-high. In the drive 
we were taken along the cliffs, beneath which the 
ocean waves broke incessantly over the rocks and 
sent the spray high in air, and we also saw in opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one in use.”’ 
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For further information as to this beautiful City 
OF THE HOLY Cross, address Secretary, Board 
of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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THAT..... 
INTERNATIONAL 
WEDDING 


See illustrated article in this issue 
The plot is laid on the 
International Boundary line between 


California and Mexico 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 


American Citizens....... 





























Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of 
Government Land at 
$1.25 per acre. 

These settlers are forming 


The Imperial Settlement 


They Will habe the 
BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 


to be found in arid America 

















For map and further particulars, address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


223-224-225 Stowell Block 


SEE NEXT PAGE...... LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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“FOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 
imncarion system = UO GIVE US ALL A FARM” 


WILL COST 
$11.25 AN ACRE Government Land with plenty of Water....... 




















Do you want a ranch in Southern California ? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast ? 

A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre—also other farm 
products, including early fruits ? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December, when it is needed the least—the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season’s irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
dollars’ worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of country. The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free from alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners —-one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. This price is subject to 
change at any time without notice. The first 50,000 shares were sold at $8.25. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period of about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 
town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle. a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. 

Water will be ready for use by January 1, 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. SEE PRECEDING PAGE 
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The Mountain Route 














TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 



































-FRISCO[INE : 


OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 








FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Bryan Snyder’, Generat Passenger Agent, St. Lows, MO. 
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THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 











THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WwRiTe FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATFD PRINTFO 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 
5c. STAMP, TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 











THE CELEBRATED 


‘CaNNON BaLL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 






NX 
Ras 


>) RAILWAY a™ 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS~—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 





GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, Texas 


PLEASC MENT 
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Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Stereo Binocular 





The Ordinary Binocular 





Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Stereo Binoculars 











1} The most compact Field Glasses 
made, with the Highest Power 


Prices, $47.50 to $80.00 


. ...Send for Illustrated Booklet... 
Small — Powerful 


OPTICIAN. 


20! KEARNY ST, 


CORNER OF SUTTER 


KODAK AGENCY-PHOTO SUPPLIES 


1ON CUNSET 





y THE FAVORITE 
WINTER 
ROUTE 


isspy way or SALT LAKE CITY 


AND THE 


"S —RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN RAILWAY 





et 





In connection with the 


Colorado Midland or 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroads 











The climate of Utah and Colorado 
is temperate the year round. 


Through Sleeping and Dining Car 
Service between San Francisco 
and Denver, Omaha and Chicago 





Through Fast 
Trains Daily 


F. W. THOMPSON, 


General Agent, 625 Market Street, 
Under Palace Hotel, San Francisco 








/ ‘General Passenger Agent, 
GEO. W. HEINTZ, gait Lake City a 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


weer oer 
ERO hehehe se bse bike en wn enseeeicss's Agent 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
Il Rue yuarete de Grace 
RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 
K oe NATHAN Lukehinsbscunbanchee Commercial Agent 
SU) ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
. MA a ere Agent 


BOSTON MASS.—9 State Street 
E. E. CURRIER............. 0... New England Agent 
W. F. oe ee eo City Passenger Agent 
BC. CAMPBELL........: Traveling Passenger Agent 
FRANK PATRICK ebeeeek Traveling Passenger Agent 


ww? ay Y¥:—Room 220, Ellicott Square 
[Re Traveling Agent 
CHICAGO, IL, _238 South Clark Street 
G. NEIMYER General Western Agent 
4 ow SE occas ssasekase are Passenger Agent 
JNO. R. "ROBINSON — Traveling Passenger Agent 
a, ane DIAZ 
Cc. AP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
CINCINNATI, _— 


Cha r of Commerce Buildin 
W.#H. CONNOR ckbkesacetekeseaew Commercial Agent 
cry OF eee 
Ue (3 ea General Agent, Traffic Dept. 
COVINA, CAL. 
PEN Cckbs cecpensiaeseadcne'e Commercial Agent 
cenve= wets 17th Street 
MCALLISTER ................. General Agent 
x N. SOL IV Ee 4 Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL PASO, TEX 
ty SPELLICY 


pexeuane Passenger and Ticket Agent 


EUGENE, ORE. 
RMR Core Soccer Sec oe ae Agent 
FRE6NO cA. 
. BOO . District Freight and Passenger Agent 
WM: B. MA Ay: ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
CALVO TT 
TER Tr &N. O., G. H. & S. A., Passenger 
ee a Ticket A 
J. R. CHRISTI Ne .T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Bs, ent 
GUAYMAS pron A 
ASuet E..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG GERMANY6-8 Karlsburg 
RUD. FALCK .... .General European Passenger Agent 
SANFORD. | 
wens ELGcee Wahu eee eSb earthen a ekbueeeee Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 
Uo ne gents 
w Clie 2 Fee haaiaanied Koont 
mee TS SONORA 
er Agent 


KANSAS cry, MO.—Room 7, Exchange Bldg. 
ct peer cos cgccie’ su snek Commercial Agent 

HOUSTON, TEX. 
Y Gaeee ihe apmune tah enka coma gent 


REESE ...T. & N. O., G. H. &S. A, noe 
Ga Agent 
W. A. REINHARDT..T. & N.O.,G.H. & S. A., Trav- 


eling Passenger Agent 


LAFL PT oes GhSabosseasnennencek Agents 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 

RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, 


NG.— 
49 ot St., 18 Cosiaper St. 
ALCK 


RUD. FALCK..... eneral European Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. W. LUCE, Ass't Gen’l Freight and Passenger Agent 
a rert City Passenger Agent 
JB rrr Passenger Agent 
H. F. STEWART.......... Traveling Passenger Agent 
nape IOWA 
6 EERE Northern Immigration Agent 
MARYSVILLE CAL. 
BERRI. Selec DSN SA Agent 


i ncnidhuks + tawhin Traveling ee Agent 
NASHVILLE, eet Noel Bloc 
SELES EAbUneHee Traveling = Agent 


NEw ORLEANS, LA. 
ce hSweebe a eanae City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK. N. Y.— 
3 Erecdvey and | Battery Place 
So ana ae Asst. General Traffic Manager 
UL | Eastern Passenger Agent 
C ‘n SPENCE. RES A eS Eastern Freight Agent 


et ESL a Sac kensasaubude sobaeeacemnel Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 

. A. iRceAWk cheb onsen rear neat Ticket Agent 

Ro Freight Agent 


keeuee utes suakessaee Commercial Agent 


paehabs heb athaes dees Rkebeeseeaee ent 


OMNES Six ctwn ssonaceeess easenshnweenns 
A. M. LONGACRE........ Traveling Passenger ign 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
PAD SNOMINEUR, 905556 5 02 cosasecesiawsnccs gent 
PITTSBURG PA.—7I11 Park Building 
HERRING pekee caaaueecee ommercial Agent 
$ FO AILEY RR SS Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 
CUS ee ee Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
B. KIRKLAND rena aaa District Passenger Agent 
ESTEE sink's ws 350s 16 Traveling Passenger Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 
Pe MEGS sac. cap sasadeene sen ouneacner Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 
me SIECOGc CARAS Gh aanWhe hakab ion ebo eee Agent 


NeekchGebssuteoakasee Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM NETH.—92 Wynhaven, 8. 8. 
CK......General European Passenger Agent 
sacmgnEnT® CAL. 
C, = cheabnaeharasns MaaRARORER RAPER A oe Agent 
Ss ese oe: Agent 
ac ce UTAH_214 ‘Dool 


hen oi Agent 


SE. Passenger and Ticket Agent 
GAN BERNARDINO CAL. 
FRANK Di TIN 
ean DIEGO, ‘CAL.—901 Fifth Street 
FRY Commercial Agent 
CAL.—613 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


GV BLBIGHER........ ..ccs<seces General Agent 
EOS (ee eee Ticket Agent 
W. PICMURRAY .........55 Agent Information Bureau 
eT SCs. ae City Passenger Agent 
fe sO Traveling Passenger Agent 
PSS eee Traveling Passenger Agent 
ge SO LO . re ere Passenger Agent 
SAN re. CAL.—16 South First Street 
T. A. ee . District Freight and Passenger Agent 
Bp Be SEI Ais saosin oon sn Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN Lu 1S OBISPO, CAL. 
LS Sa eerrs Agent 


eae Line POTOsl, MEX. 
EDO. SADA. . Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
G. T. FORSYTH 


Ww. 
SAVANNAH oA. _ East Bryan Street 
MURPHEY ........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE WASH. —619 First Avenue 
J. STEEPLE....Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
oT, LOUIS MO. 321 Olive Street 
OWNS Siahnenens aaenee Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON CAL. 
RIPE REESE re hE eh coh te his 082g Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 South Franklin diguet 
KS New York State Agent 


TACOMA RWAGH._1108 Pacific Avenue 
STEEPLE..District Freight and Passenger Agent 
TUSSON ARIZ. 
BUIRRSIAUTIER .oonc ccissscacesssosseect Agent 
TULARE, ° 
te RII URNND soc s cs sancann end sseaucsscede Agent 
VISALIA, CAL 
W. ST. J. CAUDRON ae a eee Agent 
Walton 
ey General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 
OT, 5: (Ee ae eR ene Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter ov in 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President - 
IN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 
. MCCORMICK, a Traffic Manager 
. B. MORSE, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

New YorRK, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 
R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


wR AUDREY hens JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent - - 


UDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 
. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


“a Mf "MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon - - - 


ATLANTIC 


PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 
3) DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 
GALVESTON, 


CAL. 
CAL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 

PORTLAND, OR. 


SYSTEM 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY “COMPANY 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


Cc. W. —_ Traffic Manager - 
S. F. B. MORSE, Reneseaee Traffic Manager - 
L. J. PA RKS. General Passenger Agent - 


- HOUSTON, TEX. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 





SUNSET ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 

10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to El 
Paso and El Pasoto New Orleans; also San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Personally con- 
ducted. 


TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via E] Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Chicago via E] Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El] Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


No. Raed THE OWL LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car, Vestibuled Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Ios Angeles; Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Bakersfield; Dining 
Car and Day Coach San Francisco to Fresno. 


No. 


WEST BOUND. 

9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to El] Paso and El 
Paso to San Francisco; also Los Angelesto San Fran- 
cisco; also Fresno to San Francisco; Wide Vestibuled 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakersfield 
to San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Car El 
Paso to San Francisco. 


MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 


TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Chicago to San Francisco (Wednesday 
from Kansas City; Friday from El Paso). Per- 
sonally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C.,to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 


7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacramento). 
No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Vestibuled Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Dining Car and Day Coach Fresno to 
San Francisco. 


No. 


No. 





SHASTA 


ROUTE 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 

No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 

Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 

No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 

Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 

SATURDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Northern Pacific, Tacoma and Portland. 

en” Il. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


OGDEN ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 
No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily — Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily— Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Colorado 
Springs and Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 


City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver and 
Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chey Angeles to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 


No. rg “ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Og- 


den, 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Council Bluffs, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
ef Excursion Managers, and those running to Chicago connect with 
similar cars running through to Boston 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily— Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car. Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Council Bluffs to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 


* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kansas City and 
Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

SATURDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to San Francisco, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 








THE RECOGNIZED.........2.. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
“ TOURISTS 



































Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor at THE QCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 





Earliest Orange Land in 
California. Water sup- 
plied by electric power. 
Crop all shipped for holi- 
day market. Enormous 
profits from bearing 
orchards 











CORRESPOND WITH 


MT. WHITNEY POWER CO. 


Visatia, Cat. 





Automatic Water Columns 
and 


| JOHN N. POAGE, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. 


FLEASE MENTION SUNSET 























MAY BE YOU 


WILL 


WISH 
TO TRAVEL 
AFTER THE ELECTION? 


Just ask Agents 
Southern Pacific Gompany 
Southern Railway 
Atlanta & West Point Railway 
Western Railway of Alabama 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Illinois Central Railway 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railway 
About the 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSION 
SLEEPING-CAR SERVICE 


OF THE 


SUNSET 
ROUTE... 

















ROSES 
THE -~ 
YEAR IN WINTER 
ROUND || zich 


BICYCLE 

GOLF SUIT 

POLO PONY: 
CARRIAGE 
HUNTING OUTFIT 
SADDLE HORSE 


IF YOU WISH FISHING TACKLE. 
YOU CAN WEAR YACHT 

A STRAW HAT AND 

A LIGHT SUIT 

WITH COMFORT 























IN CALIFORNIA | 








Series come op LAND OF 
== SUNSHINE 











LIMITED TRAINS WEEKLY EXCURSION 


COMPOSITE BUFFET CARS, SLEEPERS. vestisutep, Gas- 

COMPARTMENT CARS, DRAWING LIGHTED, FOURTEEN-SECTION, 

ROOM SLEEPERS, DINING CARS BIRCHWOOD FINISHED,.UPHOL- 
STRAIGHT ACROSS THE CONTINENT STERED AND PERSONALLY CON- 
OR souTHWARD via NEW ORLEANS DUCTED. . . .. SUCCESSORS TO 
OVER THE LINES OF THE '' TOURIST SLEEPERS" 


SOUTHERN “PACIFIC 
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